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?r of an interesting race of people, who 
of a truly lofty and noble race. 

s of their \'illages, games, sports, i 
and a complete collection of their 


□f their o^, to pourtray with fidelity their native looks 
vcd for the benefit of posterity, and perjjetuating it as a 


■aits of their principal personages, both men 


jg with Red Men, and identifying rayseU’ with them as much as possible, in their games and amuse- 
to familiarize mysell’ mth their superetitions and mysteries, which are the keys to Indian life and 
atever merit there may have been in the originality of such a design, as I was the first artist who ever 
esigning to cany, as I did, canvass and brushes and “paint-pots” to the Rocky Mountains. 

eans visited all the tribes; but have advanced a very great way in the enterprise, and with far 
I expected. I have \nsited forty-eight different tribes, the greater part of which I found speaking 
...... *1.0. a million of souls; and have brought home safe and in good order 320 

dresses and in their own -wigwams; also 200 other paintings in oil, 
ir Games and Religions Ceremonies, their Dances, their BaU-plays, their 
all, above 3000 full-length figures;) with the Landscapes of the country 
ostumes, and aU their other Manufactures, from the 
a quill or a rattle. It was during the eight years that I thus spent in the wilderness 
toough it, rugged and Hooky Mountains, that I made this numerons eoUection 
that I have selected the number to be embraced in tlfis work. 




nr Villages, their AVigwams, 



GEO. CATLIN. 







GATLIN’S 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO. 




THE AMERICAN BUFFALO. 

lid most fbrmidablo of the mmlnatlng species, eristing In North Amerion since the 
nost useful in contributing to Man's subsistence ; and, consequently,^ mort probably^ 

f faithiiil one, it will bo seen tliat the American Buffalo is a Tery different variety 
m continent, and probably closely allied to, if not exactly the same as, the European 








WILD HORSES A 

to tlie Buffalo, for the use of Man, is the Horse, which is found jo 

vast plains and prairies of Anienea as yet unoccupied by cultivating Man. These, though noi t 
ace, placed in this country for the benefit of man; and 
mounted upon their backs, his faithful and attached fr 

ve strayed away from-- pasLurage, ni 

to the fifty-fifth degree of north latitude. Like the Buffaloes, they gri 



weral times forcing myself into close company 
jconnoitring them with a good glass, as weU as 
be generally small, and delicate of 


It tolerably fie 


the use o/theli 
completely, anc 
is. Tlieyarece 


Foxin^it, of Mao, he haa heeo decidedly “dh 

the UBB and companionship of the horse. No fact is more apparent tl, 


is independence and manly and nobl 
this, to the traveller through the Ii 

















N» 7. 











by tbc young men “relieving each other,” stepping out of the ring as they become fatigued, and others dancing in, in constant 
rotation, until “ buffaloes come,” i. e. until their sentinels in the vicinity of the village, or others, bring in the news that buffaloes 
are near, when the dance eeases, and preparations are made for the hunt. 



BUFFALO HUNT. WHITE WOLVES ATTACKING A BUFFALO BULL. 

By this plate it will be seen that the buffaloes have other enemies than Man to contend with, and tliat hunting i; 
tion not exclusively the province of the Indian, in those wdd regions. 

,. A™™”™ P'™- “OX* mmicrous and formidable of wl 

hte Wolf, found m great numbers m a bigb latitude and near the Rocky Mountains. These animals are equal in siz( 
itanees, to the largest Newfoundland dog; and, from the whiteness of their hair, appear, at a distance on the green prai 
. ,.1 '^ir of fifty or a hundied in n pack; and in tliis way following the 


herds of buffaloes f 


3m one end of the year to the other, go: ^ 
iters, or from sickness and old age. Wliilst the buffaloes are gro 
instantly gather for combined resistance, which they effectually mi 


Id or a wounded hull, where it would se 

engaged in the effort to take his life. ' 
mpment, with our horses laden with me 







wolves; we rode up as near as we could without driving them away, and halting within pistol-shot, had a good view, where 1 
sat for a few moments upon my horse and made tlie sketch for tins plate, in my note-hook; after which we advanced, and the 
sneaking gang withdrew to a distance of fifty or sixty rods, when we found, to our veiy great surjirise, that the animal 
had made desperate resistance until Ids eyes were entirely eaten out of his head; the gristle of his nose was mostly gone; his tongue 
was half demohshed, and the skin and flesh of his legs tom almost literally into strings. In this "tattered and tom” condition 

renewal of the attack; and others, less lucky, had been emshed to death by the feet or the boms of the bull. I rode nearer to 
the pitiable object, as he stood bleeding and tremhling before me, and said to him “ Now is your chance, old fellow, and you had 
better he off.” Though hlind and nearly destroyed, he seemed to recognize a fiiend in me; when he straightened up, and trem¬ 
bling with excitement, dashed off at ftdl speed in a straight line over the prairie. We turned our horses, resuming our march, 
and having advanced a mile or more, looked back, and on our left we saw the ill-fated animal again surrounded by his tormentors, 
to whose insatiable voracity he unquestionably soon fell a victim. 


Plate N« 11. 

BUFFALO HUNT. APPROACHING IN A RAVINE. 

voyages I descended the Missouri river the distance of 2000 miles in a canoe, having but my two hired men, “Bogardand Ba'tiste,” 
country of boundless green fields, inliabited only by the various Indian tribes, and the wild animals that graze upon it. Our beds 

banks of that mighty and ugly river. During the most of that voyage our food was simply buffalo meat, without bread or 
coffee; and in the illustration is given a very good account of one of the instanees in which Bogard, Ba'tiste, and I, stepped 
ashore, under a beautiful range of bluffs, near the mouth of Cannon-ball River, with a view of replenishing our larder. We had 
for many miles been in sight of a fine herd, reposing in a beautiful vale; and having silently landed our little craft under the bank, 
we cautiously ascended the sloping side of a ravine, which brought us within pistol-shot of the unsuspecting herd, when at tlie 
whispered signal, “ ready, fire!” each rifle brought down its victim, and our canoe was soon lined with the choicest cuts of their 
flesh, and again adrift upon the current. Tlie landscape view here given is strictly a portrait, and well illustrates much of the 


Plate N? 12. 

BUFFALO HUNT. "CHASING BACK.” 

horse, praying for smooth ground under its feet, and deliverance from the fiuy that is behind liim. 

“ This picturesque and jagged outline of hflls only requires the background of a dark, lurid cloud; and if viewed from a 

" I was mounted on a small Indian horse; on my head was a broad-brimmed, low-crowned white hat, wliich, from having 
" often performed the double office of pillow and nightcap by night, and of umbrella by day, was ahnost indescribable in form; a 
“ blue shirt, and a black velveteen shooting-jacket, with enormous pockets stuffed full of a strange miscellany of requisites, covered 
“ my upper man. I wore neither neckcloth, braces, nor waistcoat. Around my waist was a strong leathern belt, in which were stuck 
“ my hunting-knife and a brace of pistols in front; and at the side, a short, heavy iron-handled ^ cut-and-thrust’ sword; my nether 
"extremities were protected by a stout pair of corduroy breeches and buckskm leggins, fitting the leg; and in my right hand 
" was my faithful double-barreUed rifle. At length a momentary halt was given, and a hurried proclamation issued amongst the 
" Pawnees, that ‘ the men must be ready.’ We were drawn up on one side of a hill, below which was a valley of no great depth, 
" and on the other side another hill intersected by many ravines, down each of which a black living torrent of buffaloes was 
"pouring into the valley. I rode towards the first which Fate threw in my way; and he seemed inchned ^ hurry 



















BUFFALO HUNT, 


In this plate is ihustrated the mode alluded to in the preceding page, of the Indians hunting in the depth of winter, running 
on their snow-shoes, which support them on the surface of the snow, whilst the great weight of the buffalo and other animals 
sinks them down and fastens them in the drifts of the snow, where they fall easy victims to the arrows and lances of their cruel 

The Indians are induced to slay these noble animals for their skins, which, when manufactured into robes, are vended to 
wliite men in vast quantities, for rum and whiskey; and as the fur is longer and more valuable, and the animals more easily slain 
at this inclement season of the year t^n at any other, it is then that the wholesale slaushter takes place, which is rapidly 


WOUNDED BUFFALO BULL. 

The reader has here, a striking illustration of the deadly effects of the Indian’s arrow, and also an emphatic repre¬ 
sentation of one of the largest specimens of the buffalo bull, shot through the heart, at his last halt; his legs bending under his 
great weight, and his huge carcase ready to tumble down from loss of blood, which is pouring from his nostrils and mouth, 
as well as from the wounds in his side. Not only shot, but pinioned, by the arrows of the hunter, (who has already counted him 
amongst his victims and passed on to claim others of the throng,) the bull is thus left to struggle with death; and in that 
struggle, hobbles and reels along but a brief distance, wheezing and sighing through streams of frothy blood until he sinks upon 
his haunches, where he invariably rests for a few moments, bracing up with his fore legs, the noblest object of pity, until his last 
deep-drawn breath is gushed out, when he falls, and rolls in death, without a kick or struggle. 









Plate N« 19. 

ATTACK OF THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


described in tbc preceding plate, 



lives chiefly i 

easUy fall by the hands of enemies to whom their terrible strength might 


they are 
ng them to the ground. 
^ flely by an indomitable 

partial advantage is gained, by which indiscretion they often 


ANTELOPE SHOOTING. 


ost incredible numbers, sporting and playing about the hills a 
>w the boat of the descending voyageur on the Missouri, or the tra 

he right or left, galloping up and down the hills, blowing tlirouj 
lind the traveller through those redms of the 










them, be lias only to elevate above tbe tops of tbe grass, on tbe point of an arrow or bis ramrc^d stuck in tbe ground, a bttle red or 
yellow Hag, tbe bgbtness of wbicb wiU keep it trembling in tbe ivind, to wbicb they are sure to advanee, tbougb with great coyness 
and eaution ; whilst tbe bunter bes close, at a bttle distance to tbe right or tbe left, with his rifle or bow in bis band, when it is 

In tbejandscape view in this plate, (which, as m aU tbe preceding ones, is a picture from Nature,) a striking resemblance 


BALL PLAYERS. 



umbrance of dress. And 

^ ^s, Creeks, and varions other tribe 

ball-sticks; each player, as 

at tbe end, between which, bringing tbe two toge 


s made of borse-bair or beautiful quills : leaving all their limbs free 
they may feel and appreciate more to their advantage tbe ground that 



This mode is weU explained in tb( 
of tbe Sioux tribe. As dlustrated 

imaginable. And yet, adding stUl more to tbe pictorial effect, as web as to tbe grace of this beautiful see 
to his waist, and rising out from under his ornamented belt, a waving tail, made of wliite horse-hair—of vai 


tb not a bttle of tbe g 




BALL-PLAY DANCE. 












At the hour of the morning designated for the commencement of the play, the young men, having completed their 
dancing, appeared on the ground, each with ball-sticks in his hands, and in all other respects prepared for the play, which 
commenced, about nine o’clock, by the old men, the judges of the play, throwing up the ball, at the firing of a gun, exactly at 
the point half-way between the two byes, around which were stationed an equal number of players fi-om each side, who instantly 
commenced the scuffle for the ball as it descended; each party endeavouring to catch it between tlieir ball-sticks and to 
throw it through their own goal, which, when successfully done, counted one for the game. Around either bye, also, there were 
placed a numerous party of each side; the one endeavouring to force the ball through, and the other doing their utmost to 
resist and drive it back to their own side of the ground. 

In the illustration here given, I have endeavoured to represent the play at the moment when the ball has been tlirown,-and 
is falling beyond the bye, where the players are assembling in a mass to meet it as it fahs. The game is generally 100; and 

before it is decided; and each party at the number of 95 being allowed to “ set the game” to a higher number, often adds much 

In the play here represented, every player was dressed alike; i. e. divested of all dress except the girdle and the tail before 
described, and the devices which they had painted upon their naked hmbs, beautifully diversified with white and red clay . In the 

allowed to use the bah-stick, it being too sacred on that day even for their touch. Their mode of joining in the play, however, 
stimulant to the scene that lies in her power, in the only mode allowed her on the occasion. She goes to the woods, and 

her right hand, she adjusts her dress for running, so that she has the free use of her nether lim bs; and the moment the ball is 
started, she sets oflF in the darting tlirong—yelling and screaming as she runs—following up her husband, who is in search of the 
ball; and at every moment in the day when she can overtake liim, while she reminds liim of the value of their goods 
that are at stake and of the importance of exerting every nerve to protect them, she lashes him over the naked shoulders, 
and often to that degree that the blood will be seen trickhng down over his back, drawn in the afeciionate Innts thus given by his 

playing to save their property at stake. 

The Indian communities in America are perhaps the last of all on earth in which a woman would undertake to heat her 
husband; but by the custom of all tribes, on the occasion of a ball-play, the women who have goods at stake, and whose 
husbands are engaged in the play, liave tlie privilege allowed them of chastising their husbands as severely as they please, 
whenever they can overtake them, giving additional stimulant to their exertions, (whilst they are led on hy a high ambition 



portrait I painted after he had played in a desperate game at the Falls of St. Anthony, reputed the most determined and successfid 

most solemn oath, whilst entering upon the play, that he would not survive if his side were to be beaten; thus desperately resohing 
to leave the ground, exulting in victory, or to leave his lifeless body upon it, a sacrifice by his own hand and his own knife: and 






OF THE ARROW,” or ARCHERY OF THE MANDANS. 









wns soon fiUed also: at length, while the boat was moored at the shore for the purpose of eooking the dinner for the party 
Wi-jnn-jon and his eompanion stepped into the bushes and ent a long stick, from winch they peeled the bark, and when the boni 
was again under weigh they sat down, and with much labour transferred tlie notches on to it from the pipe-stem and club, and 
also kept adding a notch for every house they passed. Tliis stick was also soon filled, and in a day or two, two or three otliers ■ 

winch IS a towm of 20,000 or 30,000 inhabitants, upon which unexpected occurrence, after consulting a httle, they pitched their 
sticks overboard into the river, leaving all further entries and records to those skilled in the use of pen, ink, and paper. 

I was in St. Louis when they arrived, and painted their portraits while they rested in that place. Wi-jun-joii was the first 
who reluctantly yielded to the soHcitations of the Indian agent and myself, and appeared as sullen as death in my painting-room, 
with eyes fixed like those of a statue upon me, though his pride had plumed and tinted him in all the freshness and brilliancy of 
an Indian’s toilet. In his nature’s uncowering pride he stood a perfect model; but superstition had hung a lingering curve upon 
his lip, which pride had stiffened into contempt. lie had been urged into a measure against which his fears had pleaded; yet 
he stood unmoved and untliuching amid the struggles of mysteries that w^ere hovering about him, foreboding ills of every kind, 
and misfortunes that were to happen to him in consequence of this operation. 

He was dressed in his native costume, which was classic and exceedingly beautiful. His leggins and shirt were of the 
mountain goat skin, richly garnished with quills of the porcupine, and fringed with locks of scalps taken from the heads of his 
enemies. Over these floated liis long hair in plaits that fell nearly to the ground; his head was decked with the war-eagle’s plumes; 
his robe was of the skin of n young buffalo hull, richly garnished and emblazoned with the battles of his life; his quiver and bow 


































